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BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE. OF RICHARD SAVAGE. 


It has been observed in all ages, that the 
advantages of nature or of fortune have con- 
tributed very little to the promotion of hap- 
piness; and that those whom the splendour 
of their rank, or the extent of their capacity, 
have placed upon the summits of human 
life, have not often given any just occasion 
to envy in those who look up to them from 
a lower station: whether it be that apparent 
superiority incites great designs, and great 
designs are naturally liable to fatal miscar- 
riages; or that the general lot of makind is 
misery, and the misfortunes of those whose 
eminence drew upon them an universal atten- 
tion, have been more carefully recorded, be- 
cause they were more generally observed, 
and have in reality been only more conspicu- 
ous than those of others, not more frequent, 
or more scvere. 

That affluence and power, advantages ex- 
trinsic and adventitious, and therefore easily 
separable from those by whom they are pos- 
sessed, should very often flatter the mind 
with expectations of felicity which they can- 
not give, raises no astonishment; but i it seems 
rational to hope, that intellectual greatness 
should produce better effects: that minds 
qualified for great attainments should first 
endeavour their own benefit; and that they 
who are most able to teach others the way 
to happiness, should with most certainty fol- 
low it themselves. 

But this expectation, however plausible, 
has been very frequently disappointed. The 
heroes of literary as well as civil history have | 
been very often no less remarkable for what | 
thev have atchieved; and volumes have been 
written only to eumerate the miseries of 
the learned, and relate their unhappy lives, 
and untimely deaths. 

To these mournful narratives, I am about 
to add the life of Richard Savage, a man 
whose writings entitled him to an eminent 
rank in the classes of learning, and whose 
misfortunes claim a degree of compassion, 











Variety ’s the very spice of life, 


That gives it all its flavour. Cowper. 
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often the consequences of the crimes of 
others, rather than his own. 

In the year 1697, Anne covtntess of Mac- 
clesfield, having lived for some time on very 
uneasy terms with her husband, thought a 
public confession of adultery the most ob- 
vious and expeditious method of obtaining 
her liberty; and therefore declared that the 
child, with which she was then great, was 
begotten by the earl Rivers. This, as may 
be imagined, made her husband no less de- 
sirous of a separation than herself, and he 
prosecuted his design in the most effectual 
manner; for he applied not to the ecclesias- 
tical courts for a divorce, but to the parlia- 
ment for an act, by which his marriage might 
be dissolved, the nuptial contract totally an- 
nulled, and the children of his wife illegiti- 
mated. This act, after the usual deliberation, 
he obtained, though without the approbation 
of some, who considered marriage as an 
affair only cognizable by -ecclesiastical 
judges; and on March 3d was separated 
from his wife, whose fortune, which was very 
great, was repaid her, and who having, as 
well as her husband, the liberty of making 
another choice, was in a short time married 
to colonel Brett. 

* While the earl of Macclesfield was pro- 
secuting this affair, his wife was, on the 10th 
of January 1697-8, delivered of a son, aed 
the earl Rivers, by appearing to consider 
him as his own, left none any reason to 
doubt of the sincerity of her declaration; for 
he was his godfather, and gave him his own 
name, which was by his direction inserted in 
the register of St. An@rew’s parish in Hol- 
born, but unfortunately left him to the care 
of his mother, whom, as she was now set 
free from her husband, he probably imagin- 
ed likely to treat with great tenderness the 
child that had contributed to so pleasing an 
event. It is not indeed easy to discover what 
motives could be found to overbalance that 
natural affection of a parent, or what interest 
could be promoted by neglect or cruelty. 
The dread of shame or of poverty, by which 
some wretches have been incited to abandon 
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orto murder their children, cannot be sup- 

















































posed to have affected a woman who had 
proclaimed her crimes and solicited reproach, 
and on whom the clemency of the legisla- 
ture had undeservedly bestowed a fortune, 
which would have been very little diminish- 
ed by the expenses which the care of her 
child could have brought upon her. It was 
therefore not I’kely that she would be wick- 
ed without temptation, that she would look 
upon her son from his birth with a kind of 
resentment and abhorrence; and, instead of 
supporting, assisting, and defending him, 
delight to see him struggling with misery, 
or that she would take every opportunity of 
|aggravating his misfortunes, and obstructing 
his resources, and with an implacable and 
irestless cruelty continue her persecution 
from the first hour of his life to the last. 

_ But whatever were her motives, no soonet - 
was her son born, than she discovered a re- - 
solution of disowning him; and in a very 
short time removed him from her sight, by 
committing him to the care of a poor wo- . 
man, whom shé directed to educate him as 
her own, and enjoined never to inform him 
of his true parents. 

Such was the beginning of the life of — 
Richard Savage. Born with a legal claim to 
honour and to affluence, he was in two 
months illegitimated by the parliament, and 
disowned by his mother, doomed to poverty 
and obscurity, and launched upon the ocean 
of life, only that he might be swallowed by 
its quicksands, or dashed upon its rocks. 

His mother could not indeed infect others 
with the same cruelty. As it was impossi- 
ble to avoid the i inquiries which the curiosity 
or tenderness of her relations made after her 
child, she was obliged to give some account 
of the measures that she had taken; and her 
mother, the lady Mason, whether in appro- 
bation of her design, or to prevent more. 
criminal contrivances, engaged to transact 
with the nurse, to pay her for her care, and 
to superintend the education of the child: (@ 

In this charitable office she was assisted * 
by his godmother Mrs. Lloyd, who, while 
she lived, always looked upon him with thag 
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| tenderness, which the barbarity of his mother & 
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i which happened in his tenth year, was an- 


} the money was ever paid. 
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made peculiarly necessary; but her death, 


other of the misfortunes of his childhood; 
for though she kindly endeavoured to alle- 
viate his loss by a legacy of three hundred 
pounds; yet as he had none to prosecute his 
claim, to shelter him from oppression, or call 
in law to the assistance of justice, her will 
was eluded by the executors, and no part of 


He was, however, not yet wholly abandon- 


and directed him to be placed at a small 
grammar school near St. Alban’s, where he 
was called by the name of his nurse, without 
the least intimation that he had a claim to 
any other. 

Here he was initiated into literature, and 
passed through several of the classes, with 
what rapidity or what applause cannot now 
be known. As he always spoke with respect 
of his master, it is. probable that the mean 
rank, in which he then appeared, did not 
hinder his genius from being distinguished, 
or his industry from being rewarded; and if 
in so low a state he obtained distinction and 
rewards, it is not likely that they were gain- 
ed but by genius and industry. 

It is very reasonable to conjecture, that 
his application was equal to his abilities, be- 
cause his improvement was more than pro- 
portionate to the opportunities which he en- 
joyed; nor can it be doubted, that his earliest 
productions had been preserved, like those 
of happier students, we might in some have 
found vigorous sallies of that sprightly hu- 
‘mour which distinguishes “ The Author to 
be Let,” and in other strong touches of that 
ardent imagination which painted the solemn 
scenes of “ The Wanderer.” 

While he was thus cultivating his genius, 
his father the earl Rivers was seized with a 
distemper, which in a short time put an end 
to his life. He had frequently inquired after 
his son, and had always been amused with 
fallacious and evasive answers; but being 
now in his own opinion on his death bed, he 
thought it his duty to provide for him among 
his ether natural children, and therefore de- 
manded a positive account of him, with an 

importunity not to be diverted or denied. 
His mother, who could no longer refuse an 
answer, determined at least to give such as 
should cut him off for ever from that happi- 
ness which competence affords, and there- 
fore declared that he was dead; which is 
perhaps the first instance of a lie invented 
by a mother to deprive her son of a provision 
which was designed him by another, and 
which she could not expect herself, though 
*he should joose it. 

This was therefore an. act of wickedness 
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which could not be defeated, because it 
could not be suspected. The ear! did not im- 
agine there could exist in a human form a 
mother that would ruin her son without en- 
riching herself, and therefore bestowed upon 
some other person six thousand pounds, 
which he had in his will bequeathed to 
Savage. 

The same cruelty which incited his mo- 


'ther to intercept this provision which had 


been intended him, prompted her in a short 
time to another project, a project worthy of 
such a disposition. She endeavoured to rid 
herself from the danger of being at any tim 
made known te him. by sending him privately 
to the American plantations.* 

By whose kindness this scheme was coun- 
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He was no longer satisfied with the em- 
ployment which had been allotted him, but 
thought he had a right to share the afflu- 
ence of his mother; and therefore without 
scruple applied to her as her son, and made 
use of every art to awaken her tenderness, 
and attract her regard. But neither his let- 
ters, nor the interposition of those friends 
which his merit or his distress procured 
him, made any impression upon her mind. 


| She still resolved to neglect, though she 


could no longer disown him. 

It was to no purpose that he frequently 
solicited her to admit him to see her; she 
voided him with the most vigilant pre- 
caution, and ordered him to be excluded 





teracted, or by what interposition she was 
induced to lay aside her design, I know not; 
it is not improbable that the lady Mason 
might persuade or compel her to desist, or 
perhaps she could not easily find accom- 
plices wicked enough to concur in so cruel 
an action; for it may be conceived, that those 
who had by a long gradation of guilt harden- 
ed their hearts against the sense of common 
wickedness, would yet be shocked at the 
design of a mother to expose her son to 
slavery and want, to expose him without in- 
terest, and without provocation; and Savage 
might on this occasion find protectors and 
advocates among those who had long traded 
in crimes, and whom compassion bad never 
touched before. 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from 
banishing him into another country, she 
furmed soon after a scheme for burying him 
in poverty and obscurity in his own; and, |! 
that his station of life, if not the place of his | 


tance from her, she ordered him to be placed 
with a shoemaker in Holborn, that, after the 


apprentice.* 

It is generally reported, that this project 
was for some time successful, and that 
Savage was employed at the awl longer than 
he was willing to confess: nor was it perhaps 
any great advantage to him, that ap unex- 
pected discovery determined him to quit his 
occupation. 

About this time his nurse, ae had al- 
ways treated him as her own son, died; and 
it was natural for him to take care of those 
effects, which by, her death were, as he im- 
agined, become his own; he therefore went 

to her house, opened her boxes, and examin- 

ed her papers, among which he found some | 
letters written to her by lady Mason, which | 
informed him of his birth, and the reasons 
for which it was concealed. 














* Preface to Savage’s Mescellanies. 


| be introduced, 


from her house, by whomsoever he might 
and what reason soever he 
might bave for entering it. 

Savage was at the same time so touched 
with the discovery of his real mother, that it 
was his frequent practice to walk in the 
dark evenings* for several hours before her 
door, in hopes of seeing her as she might 
come by «accident to the window, or cross 
her apartment with a candle in her hand. 

But all his assiduity and tenderness were 
without affect, for he could neither soften 
her heart, nor open her hend, and was re- 
duced to the utmost miseries of want, while 
he Was endavouringto awaken the aficctions 
of a.mother: he was therefore obiiged to 
| seek some other means of support; and, hay- 
| ing no profession, became by necessity en 





residence, might keep him for ever at a dis- | 


usual time of trial, he might become his | 


1 author. 

| At this time the attention of al] the lite- 
|) rary world was engrossed by the Bangorian 
|controversy, which filled the press with 
| pamphlets, and the coffee houses with dis- 
putants. Of :his subject, as most popuiar, 
he made choice for his first attempt, and, 
without any other knowledge of the question 
‘than he had casually collected from conver- 
| sation, published a poem against the bishop. 
| What was the success or merit of this 
| performance, I know not; it was probably 
| lost among the innumerable pamphlets to 
| which that dispute gave occasion. Mr. Sa- 
vage was himseif in a little tme ashamed of 
|i and endeavoured to suppress it, by de- 
| stroying all the copies that he could coliect, 
(To be Continued. ) 
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First infancy dies, then’ childhood, then 
; youth, then manhood, then old age, and then 
we make an end of dying. 

Though thou mayest have been nearer 
death, in thine own apprehensions, than thou 
art now; yet itis certal,, death was never so 
near to thee as it is now. 


* See the Plain Dealer. 
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_lamp, which I kept always burning, I beheld 


LOVE AND PATRIOTISM; 
OR, 

JHE EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF 
M. DUPORTAIL, 

Late Major General in the Armies of the j 


United States. 


Interspersed w.th many surprising Incidents in the | proaches which he so justly merited; and | 
I vowed, if he dared to advance, that I would | 
_poniard him with my own‘ hand. 


Life of the late 
COUNT PULASEL 
Continued. 

You cannot conceive, my dear Lovzinski, 
how much I suffered from the continual pre- 
sence of a man who was odious to me, and 
whose infamous designs I was suspicious of; 
he even dared to explain himself to me one 
day; but I assured him, that my hate should 
always be the price of his tenderness, and 
that his unworthy conduct had drawn upon 
him my sovereign contempt. 

He answered me coldly, that in time | 
would accustom myself to see him, and to 
suffer his assiduities; nay, he did not in the 
least alter his usual conduct, for he entered 
my chamber in the morning and never re-| 
tived until night. Separated from ail I loved, 
1 had not even the feeble consolation of being 
able to enjoy the sweet recollection of past 
happiness. A witness to my misfortunes, 












live him to be capable, I had) forescen this 
event; and I had even taken measures to 
render it unsuccessful. I accordingly armed 
myself with a long, sharp knife, which I had 


| the precaution to conceal beneath my pil- 


low; I overwhelmed the wretch with the re- 


He retired, with surprise and affright 
visibly delineated on his countenance; I am 
tired, said he, as he went out, with experi- 
encing nothing but scorn; and'if I were 
not afraid of being overheard, you should 


J soon perceive what a woman’s arm could 


effect against mine! But I know a way of 
vanquishing your pride! By and by you will 


| chink yourself but too happy in being able to 


purchase your pardos, by the most humi- 
hiating submissions. 
He now withdrew. A few moments after, 


hand! I must, however, do him the justice 
to say, that he wept while he announced to 
me the erders of his lord. 

Dress yourself, madam; you must instantly 
follow me!—This was all that he was able to 
say to me. 





Dourlinski took pleasure in augmenting 
them. 

Pulaski, says he to me, commands a body 
of Polish troops; Lovzinski betraying his 
country, which he does not love, and a wo- 


man concerning whom he is indifferent, ! 


serves in the Russian army, where he wiil 
be cut off duriug some bloody engagement: 
besides, if he survives, it is evident that no- 
thing can ever reconcile your father to him. | 

Af days after, he came on purpose to | 
announce to me, that Pulaski, during the | 
night, had aitacked the Russians in their | 


He then conducted me to that very tower, 


prison: it was there that I had languished 
fer more than a month, without fire, without 
the light of heaven, and almost without 
clothes; with bread and water for my food; 
for my bed a few trusses of straw: this was 
the deplorable state to which the only daugh- 
ter ofa grandee of Poland was reduced! 

You shudder, brave stranger, and yet be- 
lieve me, when I assure you, that I do not 





camp; and that, amidst the confusion that | 
ensued, my jover had fallen by the hand ot | 
my father. The cruel Palatine even made | 
me read a narrative of this event, drawo up 
With every appearance of truth, in a kind oi 
public gazette, which doubticss he had pro- 
cured to be prinied expressiy for the pur- 
pose: besides, on perceiving the barbarous 


} 
} 
j 
| 


joy which he affected on this occasion, | | 


thought the news but two true. 
Pitiless tyrant, cried 1, you enjoy my tears 
and my despair; but cease to persecute me,» 


or you will soon sce that the daughter of} 


Pulaski is herself able to avenge her own 
injucies. 

Que evening that he had left me sooner 
than usual, after I retired to bed, I heard 
my door open very softly. By the light of a 


my tyrant advancing towards my bed. As 


ny sufferings. One thing, however, render- 


| beheld my tyrant. While he expected with 
| tranquility that I should solicit my pardon, 
| 1 passed whole days and nights calling on 


the name of my father, and in bewailing my 


lover! 2 © @ * 6/0 ¢ © © @ = 


| O Lovzinski! with what astonishment was 1 
| seized; with what joy was my soul penetrat- 
ed, on that day when I once more beheld 


| you in the gardens of Dourlinski! * * * 
e 6 9.8 85.6) Os » 2428 2 


Titsikan was listening to the story of our 
misfortunes, with which he appeared to be 
| deeply affected, when one of his centinels 
approached and sounded an alarm. He im- 
mediately left us in great haste, on purpose 
to run to the draw-bridge. We heard a 
great tumult, and began already to presage 
some inauspicious e- ent. ; 





there was no crime of which I did not be- | 





While we remained plunged in consterna- 
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tion,—Lovzinski, I.odoiska, cowardly and 
perfidious pair! exclaims Dourlinski, unable 
to contain his joy—you have hoped to be able 
to elude my vengeance, and escape my chas- 
tisement. Tremble, you are once more about 
to fall into my hands. At the noise of my 
captivity and misfortunes, the neighbouring 
nobility are undoubtedly assembled, and have 
now come to succour me. 

They can only revenge you, yillain!—- 
cries Boleslas, interrupting him in the midst 
of his threats, and seizing at the same time; 
an iron bar, with which he prepared to 
knock him down; I, however, instantly in: 
terposed, and prevented him from executing 
this act of justice. 

Titsikan returned in afew minutes: it is 











i ; i 
his confident entered with a pistol in has | 








| ed my misery less insupportable: I no longer 


only a false alarm, said he to us: it is nothing 
more than a small detachment which I dis- 
patched yesterday, on purpose to scour the 
country—they had orders to rejoin me here; 
and they have brought me some prisoners: 


| every thing is quict, and the neighbourhood 


| does not appear to be in the least commotion. 
| While Titsikan yet spoke tome, a number 
_of unfortunates, whose luckless fate had deli- 
_vered them into the hands of the enemy, 

were dragged before him. We first beheld 
five, who being unbound, walked by the side 


where, without you, I should this morning | of their conquerors, with a downcast and 

have perished: be shut me up in that horrible || melancholy aspect. The Tartars told us, 
| ‘ ; " 

| that one of their companions had been over- 


come with great difficulty, and that was the 
| reason why he was bound hand and foot! 


| The sixth now appeared: O heavens! it is 


| my father! exclaims Lodoiska, running at the 
| same time towards him. 

| self at the feet of Pulaski. 
| Ave you Pulaski? says the Tartar chief- 


| tain, “tis well—the event is lucky! Believe 


I, too, throw my- 


recount to you any more than a small part of | me, my friend, it is not more than a quarter 


of an hour since I first heard of you. I know 
| however that you are proud and hot-headed, 
| but no matter; I esteem you: you possess 
both courage and ebilities; your daughter is ~ 
| beautiful, and does not want for understand- 


| ing; Lovzinskiis brave—braver than myself, 
i 


'us I have already experienced. Attend to 
| what [ am about to say— 

Pulaski, motionless with astonishment, 
scarcely heard the sound of the Tartar’s 
voice; an! struck at the same time, with the 
strange spectacle that offered itself to his 
view, he began to conceive the most horri- 
ble suspicions. 

He repulsed my caresses with the most 
significant disgust: Wretch! exclaims he at 
length, you have betrayed your country, a 
woman who loved you, a man who prided 
himself in calling you his son-in-law; it was 
only wanting to fill up the measure of your 








crimes, that you should league with robbers. 
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With robbers! cries Titsikan—with rob- 
bers indeed, if it so please you to call us: but 
you yourself must acknowledge that descrtp- 
tion of people to be good for something; for 
without me, perhaps, your daughter by to- 
morrow’s sun, would no longer have been a 
maiden. Be not alarmed, said he, addressing 
himself to me: but I know that he is proud, 
and I therefore am not angry. 

We had, by this time, placed Pulaski in 
a chair; his daughter and myself bathed his 
manacles with our tears: but he still con- 
tinued to frown at, and to overwhelm me 
with reproaches. 


What, in the name of the devil, would you | 


wish for? cries the Tartar, once mere ad- 
. dressing his captive: I tell you that Lovzinski 
is a brave man, whom I intend to see married; 
and as for your Dourlinski, he is a rogue, 
‘ whom.I am about to order to be hanged. 

I repeat to you, once more, that you alone 
are more hot-headed than us three put to- 
gether. But, hear me, and let us finish this 
business; for it is necessary that I should 
depart. You belong to me, by the most in- 

-contestible right, that of the sword. But if 
you promise me, upon your honour, that you 
will be sincerely reconciled to Lovzinski, and 

give your daughter to him for a wife, I will 
restore you to your liberty. 

He who can brave death, replies the 
haughty Pulaski, can support slavery. My 
daughter shall never be the wife of a trai- 
tor. 

Do you love better, that she should be a 
Tartar’s mistress? If you do not promise to 
give her, within the space of cight days, to 
this brave man, I myself shall espouse her 
this very night! When I am weary of you 
and of her, I will sell you to the Turks. 
Your daughter is handsome enough to find 
admittance into the haram of a bashaw: and 
you yourself may, perhaps, superintend the 
kitchen of some janissary. 

My life is in your hands; do with it what- 
soever you please. If Pulaski falls beneath 
the sword of a Tartar, he will be lamented, 
and even his enemies will agree that he 
merits a more glorious destiny: but if he 
were to consent—No! no! I rather choose— 
} prefer death! 

I do not desire your death! I wish only 
that Lovzinski should espouse Lodoiska. 
What—shall my prisoner give the law to 
me? By my sabre!—this dog of a christian 
—but I am in the wrong—he is furious, and 
is assuredly deprived of his reason. 

(To be continued.) 
—_—— 

We need not be ashamed of that now, 
which we are sure we shall not repent of 
when we come to die. 





PHILAD 

















For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. LXXV. 


That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. Pope. 

So much has been written and said on the 
subject of capital punishments, that it looks 
almost like presumptive vanity to pursue the 
topic any farther. Some of the ablest pens 
have boldly ventured forth voluntarily to de- 
fend the natural rights of man; we have had 
the fairest arguments which genius could in- 
vent or justice and humanity suggest, pre- 
sented to our minds, but so much is our 
judgment deluded by the prejudices which 
have grown up with us, that we have slight- 
ed every effort for reformation, and treated 
every argument with contempt. This cir- 
cumstance proves how necessary it is when 
we wish to establish a truth, to be consist- 
ent in asserting its prerogative, lest converts 
be permitted to relapse into the barbarism 
of former inditference, and thus sanction, by 
a blind veneration for the institutions of an- 
tiquity, those abuses which have crept into 
civil government, and which cry most vehe- 


| mently for reformation. 


A writer whose political opinions, how- 
ever erroneous his ideas on other subjects 
were, are remarkable for correctness, as de- 
duced from a natural consideration of the 


_ relations of man to man, has in one of his 
. . . * ij 
| publications expressed this very plain and 


obvious truth; that no one set of men have 
any right to make laws which shall be bind- 
ing on another set that succeeds, unles$ the 


new race find it expedient to be so governed, 
any more than one generation has a richt to || 


make rules which shall bind a generation 
which may live a thousand years afterwards. 
T presume this fact can no more be denied 
than the simplest intuitive truth with which 
we are acquainted, because it is founded on 
the nature of things. The affairs of the world 
are continually assuming a new face; “ old 
things are passing away, all things are be- 
coming new.” Of course it must be evident 
that one code of laws are not sufficient to 
govern the world in all ages. Legislation 
must keep pace with other improvements, 
and its true principles consist in knowing 
when and what alterations are necessary to 
suit itself to the country, the age, and the 
peculiarities of the people. If this be true it 
is rational to contend that the laws of Moses 
which ordain the exaction of “blood for 
blood,” the most cogent argument which is 
generally adduced by those who favour capi- 
tal punishments, is in no way suited to the 
present condition of the United States and 
particularly the state of Pennsylvania. Moses 
when he enacted laws for the ancient tribes, 
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had his attention very much directed to 
civil order, and among other things found it 
requisite to promulgate the law in question; 
but this necessity has long since worn away, 
and this law of the Jewish legislator ought 
to be laid aside as the world has laid aside 
another of his regulations with respect to 
eating of swinish flesh. It is as absurd to 
tolerate capital punishments merely because 
Moses ordained them, to regulate the im- 
perfect state of society in which he was 
| placed, as it would be to wear the garments 


of that day because they were then found 
convenient. 





There is no necessity for resorting to ca- 
pital punishments as the reward of crimes 
in America. There are other modes more 
effectual in satisfying justice; let the wretch 
who has injured the community by the foul 
crime of murder be thrown within the walls 
of a prison; there let him reflect on the in- 
famy of his character with God and man, 
and endeavour, if possible, by repentance, 
meditation, and prayer to render himself 
worthy to receive pardon, if not from man, 
at least from that omnipotent Being whose 
justice is mercy, and whose smile will prove 
the most efficient support of the wretched 
under every affliction. Some will say of the 
murderer, “ he is not fit to live.” Say then, is 
he fit to die? and are we for a fault committed 
on earth, and for which he might have been 
pardoned by God, to precipitate his flight 
before the tremendous bar of Heaven, and 
thus endanger forever the peace of his im- 
mortal soul! Perish the unchristian thought! 
Perish the law that countenances it! 








Moral, as well as physical predispositions 
'frequently undergo a change. There is no 
|opinion more erroneous than that the mind 
|of man, if originally wicked will never be 
‘otherwise. The murderer, yes, even the 
murderer, may have the current of his pas- 
sions so altered, that the ‘very being who 
was once the pest and horror, may become 
the boast and ornament of the country. This 
is no visionary supposition; it is founded on 
the laws of nature as unfolded to observation 
and experience. ; 

The best way to try the soundness of a law 
is to enforce it, and observe the result. Let 
us look around then on those countries where 
capital punishments are most exercised; 
even there we shall find most rapine, infamy, 
and bloodshed, as the frequency of execu- 
tions proves. 

How will the honest blood cf the future 
native of Pennsylvania boil with laudabie 
pride, when he exclaims, it was the state to 
which I owe my being that first of all the 
world threw off the shakles which the folly 











| of former ages had imposed upon her; it was 
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Pennsylvania that first set the pattern of 
christian justice and mercy; it was Penn- 
sylvania that first of all countries learned to 
adhere to the precepts of Heaven, and to pay 
injury with humanity! 
PETER PEACEABLE. 
3 +e 
For the Repertory. 


Fortitude is a quality that in almost every 
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der feelings and emotions of the heart are | 
racked with the torment of despair and the 
uncertainty of what will be his fate. Submit- 
ting to these distresses with a patience that 
is absolutely necessary is the most striking 
feature of true fortitude. To resist the vio- 
lent assaults of despair which urges the un- 
fortunate being to rid himself of his life, 
must be attributed to that philosophy which 
bears him up and commands him to hope 





respect is very serviceable to those who 
possess it. In its most extensive sense it 
comprises all those active and intrepid re- 
sources, which we can call forth when in 
danger. It is, says Locke, the guard and 
support of the other virtues, and without it 
a man will scarcely keep steady in his duty, 
and fill up the character of a truely worthy 
man. History has testified that true courage 
will always support men against whatever 
dangers they may in their progress through 
life have to encounter. Imaginary as well as 
real dangers have often done great injury to 
some person’s dispositions, and it requires 
the greatest degree of courage to remove 
those ill founded fears. This may be account- 
ed for their various temperaments and habits, 
and they have been increased by events that 
have occurred to them in their respective 
stations in life. 

There are different degrees of fortitude 
which every one has possessed. ‘To bear up 
against the tide of misfortunes is undoubt- 
edly one of the greatest examples of mag- 
nanimity. Among the many instances of men 
who have been unsuccessful in their pur- 
suits or business, we will rarely find tha 
they submit to it with a stoical fortitude. 
Patience under great and heavy privations is 
certainly a commendable and praise worthy 


for future consolation and relief. This kind 
of fortitude has proceeded from the benign 
and beneficial effects of philosophy, which 
has done as much good to mankind as any 
other system of science. It is this which 
renders man useful to his fellow creatures 
and which ameliorates his prejudices and 
passions. 

There are also different species of forti- 
tude, if it may be so termed, which have 
done injury to those who possess it. A rash- 
ness, that is not guided by reflection or ex- 
perience, may be ranked among the list. 
True courage is always matured by the voice 
of wisdom, and never plunges itself into the 
midst of dangers, without its being absolute- 
ly necessary. There is a kind of courage that 
can bear with patience repulses and dis- 
| graces. It lies between, if I may so use the 
expression, cowardice and temerity that 
prove both destructive to the wisest plans 
and projects. It is founded entirely upon 
premeditated calculation, weighing the dif- 
ficulties and dangers which it will have to 
undergo. Those who have possessed it have 
devised and executed schemes that have 
done honour to themselves and to their 
country. It has beea perfected by the greatest 
caution and sometimes by “dear bought” 
experience. It is a physical courage which 





thing, and under these privations to pre- 
serve his temper and disposition, a man has 


to summon to his assistance all his most | 


vigorous faculties. All the sensible qualities 


and man becomes a being useless to society 
and a burden to himself. In such extreme 
cases of misery and adversity, where will 
we find one who has the hardihood to bear 
all the sorrows of penury and want? Where 
will we be able to meet with one who can 
endure the grin and horrid aspect of dis- 
tress? A family beggared, a widow starved, 
and the husband surrounded with all the 
garments of misery and anguish of mind, 
are the height of private misfortunes. He is 
constantly depicting to his distracted imagi- 
nation the horrors of a prison, while the 
cruel disease originating from the want of 
peace of mind may be praying upon his 
vitals. The fear of poverty produces more 


distress than the poverty itself, All the ten- 


has placed the honours of some who have 
enjoyed it in a high degree upon a firm 
and in#moveable foundation. 





/endued with fortitude do not show it in every 
instance, except upon the element in which 
| they have been most accustomed to display 
jit. For instance, those who are bred up in 
ithe naval science, are not wholly or equally 
as couragcous on land. Those who possess 
a courage either natural or artificial, to any 
'extent, will always be equally as intrepid 
upon any emergency, and upon any element 
whether they are inured to it or not. Several 
obstacles may occur that are unusual to him, 
and which may retard for atime that full 
display of courage; but these impediments 
will he conquer, that will easily refute that 
ill founded asssertion. Natural intrepidity 
will be always more shown than artificial. 
What I mean is¥ that: those who have de- 
I tived their courage from their births will 
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more clearly evince it than that which has 

proceeded from a custom to danger. Some 

have been very timid before they experi- 

enced difficulties and hazardous undertak- 

ings, and after they have been involved in 

them, a desire to escape and to avoid the 

imputation of a coward will rouse him to 

use all his endeavours to be extricated from 
them with honour. The former will be 
cooler and more patient under trying priva- 
tions, while the latter will be more quick, 
rash and uneasy. Custom will always inure 
aman to any thing however disagreeable or 
dangerous; it will also in this case induce 
him to assume an intrepid air that will ap- 
pear to be natural to him. But though cus- 
tom and use will undoubtedly carry a man to 
attempt great and difficult enterprises; yet 
they will not always support him und-r ex- 
treme dangers. They will not stand the test 
of experience, for a man, who is endued with 
an artificial courage, must sometimes shrink 
from the trials to which he is often subject- 
ed. While a natural and determined valour 
will undergo any privations or extremities, 
the artificial and that which has been so long 
supported by custom, will be unable to en- 
dure them. The one will bear a man up 
against all the powers of fortune, and the 
dangers and perils of a battle, while the 
other will be deprived of its last resource, 
and finally be compelled to sink under the 
burden. 













































Various have been the incentives to for- 
titude. Ambition must be ranked among the 
principal. Some have commended this, while 
others have stiled it the meanest, basest and 
most despicable quality. In whatever sense 
| we take it, say they, it is both destructive 
| and foolish to those who possess it. But, let 
me ask, in what respect is ambition a mean 
and despicable thing? Is it because we have 
seen it the most prevalent in persons who 
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| It has been asserted that those who are | 
of the mind sometimes sink into despair, | 





















have perverted and misguided their reason 
by sinister and tyrannical motives? Is it be- 
cause men who have usurped thrones and 
overturned kingdoms that have been princi- 
pally characterized by a mean ambition? We 
| grant that when it is carried to too great a 
| length, and has been the means of producing 
inischief and distress in the world, it is then « 
disgracefal motive. But when it has been % 
guided by a pure love for our country, by a 
desire to increase the happiness of mankind, 
by an aversion to the shedding of human 
blood, and by a wish for benefiting the arts @ 
and sciences, then it appears in all its splene | 
dour and magnificence, then it directs ug | 
how to pursue and obtain a solid glorv, and 
it is sought after with all the ardour that it - 








inspires. Need history be brought forward ¥ 
to conyince any one of the benefits of encou- 
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tranquility. 


We thus see that fortitude is founded, in | 
a great degree, upon ambition. Even though 
the mind is timid, and afraid to be engaged in | 
any arduous undertakings, the thirst of glory | 
and the fear of disgrace will rouse it to at- 
tempt them. And when it is naturally brave | 
and intrepid, it inspires it with a still greater 
courage, and desire to be distinguished. | 


! 








Difficulties, however dangerous, are attempt- | 
ed with a valour bordering on temerity, and || 
its strong and powerful incentives impel it | 
to surmount them all. Ambition may then 


justly be ranked among the most certain as | 
well as the most lasting foundations on 


VERUS. 


which true fortitude depends. 





For the Repertory. 
THE WOES OF YOUTH. 
IN THREE PARTS. 
CANTO IL 


POET. 

Whither goesi thou, sorrowing stranger, 
Lighted with distraction’s gaze, 

Fear’st thou not some hidden danger, 
In these unfrequented ways? 


Teil me, youth, where dost thou rove, 
Tell me ail thy inward woes, 

I thy: friend will ever prove, 
I will lull thee to repose. 

Breathe thy sorrows unrestrain’d, 
Find a comforter in me, 

And whate’er thy mind has pain’d 
I will bid it instant flee. 


Sce him start, and proudly stand, 
Scorn and laughter glancing high, 

See him clasp me by the hand, 
Reason settling in his eye. 


« Man,” replied he; ‘* man, I say, 
Wouldst thou hear my wretched tale? 
Tell me, stranger, first, 1 pray, 
What will telling it avail? 
Wouldst thou smooth my rugged fate? 
No! for then thou wert a friend. 
Of my woes to ease the weight 
Wouldst thou thy assistance lend? 


Nu! I say, for that were kind, 
Kindness has no place on earth, 

*Tis to other realms confined, 
Purer regions give it birth. 


Once in frindship I believed, 
Friendship! ’tis an idle dream, 
*Twas in phantasy conceived, 
And dissolved in reason’s beam. 


- Tis a luring, vile deceit, 
Fricndship! once I had a friend, 
Henry, O! before me fleet 
Shadows of thee, without end. 


| 


| 
| 
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raging that pure flame, which has burned in 
- the breasts of some of the greatest and best 
of men? Ambition has sometimes led to the 
establishment of national liberty, and has fur- 
ther actuated the leaders in those events to 
a sound policy and to the maintenance of 


Shadows of a friend beloved, 
Of a friend I thought him man, 
But his friendship I have proved, 
And it was a villain’s plan. 


Henry! Henry! wherefore still 

Wilt thou haunt me with thy shade? 
O! thy frowns my pleasures kill, 

And they shrink at thee dismay’d.” 


Here the youth in anguish mourn’d, 
O! how poignant was his pain, 
Then to calmness he return’d, 
And pursued his tale again. 
YOUTH. 
“* Man, I wander, reason flies; 
She at times deserts me quite; 


Wonder not to hear my sighs, 
For I grope in sorrow’s night. 


When you shall have heard my tale, 
You will wonder then no more; 
O! in sorrow’s freezing gale 
I have suffer’d—suffer’d sore! 


Sir, I think that you can feel, 

No deceit o’erclouds your brow, 
All my life will I reveal, 

All my sorrows you shall know. 


Once fair hope upon me smiled, 
I had parents kind and dear, 
Oft my pains their cares begniled, 
Oft they dried the flowing tear. 


Not a sigh could then escape, 

Not one throb disturb my breast, 
Not a pang in any shape 

But they strove to lull to rest. 


Now I feel their tender care, 

Now reflect that that was bliss, 
Now in fancy’s wild despair 

Share my mother’s raptured kiss. 


Hours now never to return, 
Oft you, burst on memory’s view; 
Though I now feel more forlorn 
Ye were steep’d in sorrows too. 


Ah! how oft does fancy strive 
Thought to tinge with gloomy cast, 
Painting strongly woes alive, 
Dimly showing sorrows past. 


But no more can she allure, 
Nor no more my mind betray, 
Once I thought her comforts pure, 
They have banish’d all away. 
Now distraction fills my soul: 
All my strifes to end it fail: 
How my thoughts incessant stroll! 
I commence my wayward tale. 


Where Potomac great, appears, 
Foaming o’er his rocky bed, 
First my mind, engulph’d in fears, 

At the sighs of/sorrow bled. 


There my parents in content 
As divine as mortals know, 
On its banks life’s evening spent, 
Listening to its hasty flow. 


¥, their darling, only child, 
Constant object of their prayers, 
Gilt with hope’s bright mirror, mild, 
Their receding, weaken'd cares. 











Soon I saw what tides of sorrow 
Thwarted flowery pleasure’s plan, 

Soon I learn’d to fear the morrow, 
Ere the morrow’s dawn began. 


Thus with pale-eyed fear my guide, 
Casting round a sickly glare, 

Did I for distress provide, 
And for soul-corroding care. 


For each step as IT advanced, 
I perceived man’s varying wile, 
Saw the artless mind entranced 
By the villain’s luring smile. 


Soon did flattering love entice, 
When the blood of life was high, 

When the soul, unused to vice, 
Knew not yet destruction’s sigh. 


I with virtue’s pure desire 

Loved a maid unknown to art, 
Genius set her eye on fire, 

Soft compassion sway’d her heart. 


Such Maria, pure and fair, 
Calm as is the- star of eve, 

Mild as when distressful care 
Angel’s soothing words relieve. 


True we swore to ever prove, 
And to make each other blest, 

For distress beguiling love, 
Found admittance in her breast. 


Stranger, oft in evening’s shade, 
As we chased the hours away, 

Did the thought assuaging maid 
Smiling all my cares allay. 


Oft reclining, have we told, 
Allunnoticed, all unknown, 

How we scorn’d polluted gold, 
How we lived for love alone. 


Sylvan bowers of gay delight 
Which pale wo a time beguiled, 
Oft you’ve smiled in twinkling night 
On your long distracted child. 


Long has he in sorrow wander’d, 
Long has anguish damp’d his mein, 
Oft has he despairing, ponder’d 
On your wo-protracting scene. 


See! Maria now appears, 
She expands to me her arms, 
See her bathed in flooding tears, 
See her wild, bewilder’d charms. 


Soul-curst monster, hold thy hand, 
Nor to touch the maiden dare! 

See her face by zephyrs fann’d, 
See her frantic eye-balls glare. 


See her lovely ringlets streaming, 
Hear her on her Edwari call! 
O! alas, 1 am but dreaming, 
*Tis unreal fancy all.” 


Back the wretched Edward sunk, 
All his soul in stupor drown’d, 

First against an oak’s old trunk, 
Then exhausted on the ground. 


Now his eyes in anguish close 
Nor emit their wonted beam; 

Now with languid current flows 
Through his heart life’s fitful strearh. 
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Long he lies, his weak frame cools, 
Nature struggles yet again; 

Say, ye moralizing fools, 
Tell me, has the youth no pains? 





At his wretched state amazed, 
And at nature’s lengthening strife, 
From the earth his frame I raised, 
Slow appear’d reluming life. 


When his strength again-return’d, 
He again his tale pursues, 

Languid still his eye-balls burn’d, 
And their wonted flames refuse. 


Youth, said I, ah! wherefore weep? 
That which prudence cannot cure, 
Why in poison’d memory steep? 
Learn with patience to endure. 
(To be continued.) 


a 
For the Repertory. 
REMEMBER THE POOR. 


When winter comes mounted on ice covered car, 
And brings sturms of rain, hail and snow from afar, 
Loud sweeping o’er mountain and moor; 

Ah! then, when you draw to the warm glowing fire, 
Let pity, sweet seraph, your bosom inspire, 
And lead to remember the poor. 


For, doubtless, some wretch is exposed to the storm, 
His shivering body no garment to warm, 
No shelter, alas! can procure; 
While the swallow lies warm in her summer built 
nest, 
Endowed with no feeling, but instinct, her breast, 
She cannot remember the poor. 


But you may spread wide, if you will, the closed 
door, o 
And a trifle may give him, unfelt, from your store, 
That vigour and warmth will insure; 
And Heaven, believe me, the record is true, 
Will evermore cherish remembrance of you, 
If you will remember the poor- 


Years, years of industry your mansion have stored, 

Ah! then let the plenty that smiles on your board, 
To charity always allure; 

Though you never hunger, the crumbs you bestow, 

May save from destruction the children of wo, 
Then ever remember the poor. 


Your eyes in the sleep of security close, 
Your limbs on the down of the cygnet repose, 
But what do the wretched endure? 
Did vou think uporf this, ah! how quickly would fly 
Repose from your body and sleep from your eye, 
And you would remember the poor. 


While you on the soft couch of pleasure recline, 
Your board filled with food and your goblet with 
wine, 
In the arms of redundance secure; 
Think that thousands have nought but the earth for 
a bed. 
A stone the cold pillow supporting their head, 
And ever remember the poor. 


Think that fortune, like chaff, in a moment may fly, 
And you, a sad pauper unfriended, may lie; 

For nothing can riches insure; 
Then let kindred sympathy, glowing with zeal, 
Feel for others what then for yourself you must feel, 


L. 


So when death shall announce unavoidable doom, 

And pale in the comfortless depth of the tomb, 

Your mouldering body immure; 

The soul to the regions of bliss shall arise, 

And find the delightful reward, in the skies, 

Of those who remember the poor. 
VALERIAN. 


-— —— 


For the Repertory. 
THE*HARP. LAY X. 

TENDER REQUEST. 

Ah! think not, because I’ve been revelling here, 
So often in many a scene of delight, 
‘Thus my heart has been free from all sorrow and 
care, 

Or beat for a moment untroubled and light! 


Oh! no, for the flower that’s loveliest to view, 
Conceals in its beauties full many a thorn; 

And the heart that has seem’d transported to you, 
Has been long by the thorns of adversity torn! 
And e’en now, in a moment which ought to be dear, 

The moments that’s sacred tofriendship and you, 
The light of my heart is obscured by a tear, 
Which brings the approaching heart-rending 
* adieu!” 
For soon will the clouds, which have Sung o’er my 
head, 
And darken’d the sunshine of life’s dawning hour, 
Command me afar, where no Melia may tread, 
And turn, by asmile, every thorn to a flower. 


Then since I am doom’d, by misfortune, to fly 
For ever from you and all dear to me here, 

O! say, when I'm far from the reach of your eye, 
Will you ever recal me inmemory dear? 





O! tell me, in kindness, [ll ne’er be forgot, 
But be always remember’d in friendship by you; 
For dear to my soul will be rendered the thought, 
Which will whisper—you’re calling me back to 
your view. 
For sweet is reflection oft made to the mind, 


When wandering afar from all dear to the heart, 
When we know we are thought of by those left 


behind, ~~. 
By those, with whose smiles, it was torture to 
part. 


O! sweet would indeed be reflection to me, 
If I knew I would live in remembrance long here; 
For each moment [I’ve past in soft pleasures with 
thee, 
In, my fancy, will always refulgent appear. 
O! then, when, I’m dead, tothe light of your eye, 
Let me live, with regard, in your halcyon mind, 
While my eye has a tear, or my bosom a sigh, 
‘For you and the friends I must leave far behind. 
DELLA LIRA. 


— 
From the Port Folio. 

COMMENTS ON THE CHARACTER AND WRIT- 
INGS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
(Continued.) 

He deals in particular, but not local na- 
ture. Human nature, however, or wherever. 
niodified, would assume the particular form 





of Goidsmith’s pencil. We hesitate not to 
assert, that it is this distinguishing feature 








And learn to remember the poor. 





that constitutes tHe charm of his pages. 
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Though he has described scenes that we 
never saw, yet there is in every part of hu- 
man nature, so modified, a community of al- 
liance. The combinations are so natural, our 


feelings follow implicitly his pencil, and he 


leads us into the belief that we have seen the 
same spectacles ourselves. Here it may not 
be amiss to notice the misspent time, and in- 
dustry misplaced, in those authors who ex- 
haust themselves in describing local natures 
or more perspicuously, nature as it is some- 
times broken up into peculiar habits and 
mariners, with which the great mass of man- 


| kind hold no sympathy, or alliance. As such 


subjects are purely local, locallikewise must 
be the impressions they produce. Thus if a 
painter should employ his pencil, an orator 
his tongue, a poet, a novelist, or a dramatic 
writer his pen, in describing a Spartan wo- 
man whose son was slain in battle, lamenting 
not over his mangled bodys but the misery of 
her couniry, we should admire without in- 
terest. Goldsmith’s specimens of particular 
nature on the other hand, are such as we all 
recognize; they are formed from those re- 
lations and combinations, such as nature in 
all her various modifications assumes, and 
they speak to posterity with confidence. But 
we must not be drawn aside from our object 


| by such speculations. We have undertaken 
/to state, that poverty was not the cause of 
Goldsmith’s occasional despondency, and it 


now behoves us to state what it was. Not- 
withstanding his pretended indifference to 
fame, it was merely pretended after all. It is 
incredible that Goldsmith, a man who en- 
vied his confederates of the social circle the 
popularity of a table, should feel such morbid 
indifference for his reputation as an author 
in the eyes of the world. This applause so 
coveted, was not munificently bestowed. 
When Dr. Johnson related his interview with 
his sovereign, and the splendid compliment 
that august personage bestowed upon his 





talents, Goldsmith was observed fretting by 
himself in a corner of the room. He was at 
that time, running mortifying parallels be- 
tween his friend’s popularityland his own, and 
this made him pensive and uneasy. At last 
the natural goodness of his heart surmounted 
every obstacle, and he joined with the com- 
pany in their congratulations to Johnson. 
This trait was peculiarly discernible. When 
he contrasted the praise bestowed on other 
authors with his own comparative obscurity 
it produced a little subacid kind of envy for 
hthe moment, which, after finding vent jn 
one or two petulent remarks, was finally lost 
and borne away in the torrent of benevo- 
lence from behind. His listle foibles were 
thus but the precursors of noble and yener- 








ous virtues. Ardent and aspiring a f 
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as he was,his niggard destiny would not al- 
jow him to take his own rout in the pursuit. 
He was the slave of booksellers, and com- || 
pelied to devote his mind to studies and re- 
searches uncongenial to his nature. His im- 
patience in being thus restricted; the time 
unavoidably wasted in such occupations, 
from which profit was his only hope; the 
friends of his bosom, who had already dis- 
tanced him in that glorious career; his own 
sensibility, peculiarly alive to his own dis- 
grace; all operating together, produced that 
despondency of which we have been speak- 
ing. More patience, more fortitude, or a | 
spirit of prophecy, would either have chang- |; 
ed his despondency to a smile. We must 
remark that between him and Johnson there 
was scareely a shade of resemblance. John- 
son was formed to frown at opposition, and 
to take difficulty by the beard. As an evi- 
dence of this, when Johnson's tragedy of 
Jrene was acted, it was hissed by the audi- 
ence, or, in the characteristic style of theatri- 
cal elegance, damned. Appearing on that | 
evening at the club, he was asked how he | 
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not irreparably criminal, because his wishes 
extended beyond his means of doing good. 
He may be pardoned if in relieving others 
he injures himself, and cordially made the 
sacrifice. As to his foibles, which his friends 
instead of benevyolently attempting to veil, 
delighted in exposing, and which by their 
kindness are now delivered down for re- 
motest posterity to laugh at, the reproach 
must alight upon them. This must be the 
case, or otherwise it was criminal in Oliver 
to inherit the common infirmities of nature. 


sufficient importance whatever it might have 
been. Passing from the private character 
aud manners of Oliver Goldsmith, to a con- 


selves to be embarrassed with considerable 


difficulties in attempting to portray with ac- 


curacy such briiliant, such beautiful, and 
such changeable traits. 
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‘felt, and he answered “ like the monument.” 
When the same mishap befell poor Oliver, H 
he appeared likewise at the club. Knowing | 
that he was watched with the eye of a lynx, he | 
affected unusual spirits, and even attempted | 
to sing, to hide his chagrin more effectually; | 
all this only served to make his distress ap- | 
pear more judicrously comic, until at last | 
falling on Johnson’s bosom, he burst intoa 
flood of tears. We may well conceive howa 
disappointment in obtaining, what has been, | 
not unaptly, called the last infirmity of noble | 
minds, erin plainer dialect, fame, would act | 
on such sensitive nerves. Thus we account 
for the despondency of Goldsmith. These 
are some of the outlines of a character, which, 
when viewed in one mass, we must admire 
and respect. His foibles consisted of that 
class of offences, injurious only to the owner; 
they resulted in the main, from honourable 
feelings, and from a mind above the station 
that divine providence allotted. Not having 
sufficient fortitude to contract his actions to 
the station he occupied, he was labouring to 
do more than his means allowed him, and 


Burke County; (N. C.) Jan. 10. 
To the editor ofthe Raleigh Register, 
[ herew'th communicate to you a brief ac- 


| count of the cause of those dreadful shocks 


which have lately shaken these mountains to 


|) their base, whose foundations were laid when 


the Almighty Architect first reduced chaos 
to order. 

On the morning of the 16th ultimo, a great 
smoke was seen to issue from the top of 
“ Spear’s Mountain,” which is detached from 
that range that extends from the Biue Ridge 
to Swananoe River, and ends some miles be- 
low its junction with French Broad. The 
great noise that was heard through the day, 
and continued smoke left no doubt but it was 
a Volcano that had burst forth during the 
earthquake. The mountain is conical and 
insulated; is base is washed on the west side 
by French Broad River, on the east side it 
is separated by a narrow valley (overhung in 
some places by large rocks) from the ridge 
called French Broad \iountains; their bare 
rocks, stunted vegetation and arien surface, 
show that they long have felt that subterra- 
nean. fire which probably gave ' 
warm springs and has at las -urst out with 
such dreadful fury. It sti! sntinues to burn 
with great violence, and throws up lava, 
scoria, ashes, calcined stones and. vitrified 


sat to the 





thus constantly exposing his own imbecility. 
Had his means been equal to his wishes, | 
those very foibles now so prodigally abused, | 


matter, in great quantities, and with the most 
tremendous noise. 





would have been as liberally applauded as 
virtues, But surely censure ought to abate 
something of asperity, when we find that, 
those follies sprung from the pures: benes, 
volence, from an heart that bled for the dis- 
tresses of mankind, which, while meditating 
on them, was forgetful of its own. It is not 
always that our foibles derive their original 


The quantity of lava discharged at the 
beginning of the eruption was immense; it 
ran down the mountain in a stream of liquid 
fire for more than three quarters of a mile, 
and has formed a dam across French Broad 
River so high as to overflown about two 
hundred acres of prime bottomed land, to 
the great injury of the owners. 

In the night time, the ignited stones, cin- 
ders, &c. which are thrown two or three 





from motives so exakted; and Goldsmith is 





s handred feet in the air present a great re- 
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semblance to artificial fireworks, such as 
rockets, &c. During the day a column of 
whitish smoke issues from the crater; at 
night it has a flame-like appearance, and 
where it has been driven with the wind has 
withered the small dwarf pine which had 
taken root in the barren soil of this and the 
neighbouring mountains; their bark and 
leaves are incrusted with a yellowish powder, 
which has an acrid taste and a strong sul- 
phuric smell. 


No person has had the courage sufficient 


_to approach the crater; but those who were 


eae es | ACquainted with the top of the mountain be- 
We will not stop to notice Boswell’s opinion | 


of our author’s merits, considering i: not of | 


fore the eruption, say that it was uneven and 





, very rocky. The crater appears (judging by 
| the smoke) to be twenty yards in diameter, 


jand is growing larger. Yesterday a large 


| mass fell in with a greater noise than the 
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jand was echoed from the mountains and 


| ‘ys? 
| valleys. The lava where cold, has the apper- 


ance of vitrified basalt. The stone on the 
mountain is hard and coarse grained, with an 
uneven conchoidal fracture—but no appear- 
ance, of basalt. The iscoria are sonorous, 
have a ferruginous appearance, and show 
strong magnetic attraction. 

Notwithstanding the terror which seized 
me on viewing this awful sight, 1 could not 
help smiling at the credulous simplicity of 
the people who inhabit the mountains. They 
viewed it with as much awe and terror as 
the Children of Israel did Mount Sinai; 
Some say the end of Time is arrived, and 
think the crater is the mouth of the  bettom- 
less pit,” the fantastic appearances of the 
electric fluid, which is seen darting in va- 
rious shapes through the smoke after night, 
by the help of fancy they transform into 
spirits, devils, &c. These wild ideas haye 
been increased by the declarations of an 
itinerant preacher, who calls upon them to 
repent, notin the language of Jonah—* Yet 
forty days,” &c. but saying, “ Behold the 
place of punishment for the wicked!” 

In afew days, I shall go and take another 
view of this western Atna. It is hoped that 
it will draw the attention of some geologist 
or man of science, who will be able to give 
a correct description of it. I have seen but 
two pieces of pumice stone. Yours, &c. 

JHON C. EDWARDS. 

[ The seat of this eruption is in the county 

of Buncombe in this state. ] 


dye RLES GALLY PERONY, professor of fenc- 
ing, having experienced the flattering appro- 
bation of the amateurs and connoisseurs of Phila- 
delphia in the Grand Assault given by me on the 
12 December last; proposes to gratify their wishes 
for its repetition on the 22d instant. The assault wil} 
commence with the broad sword;—a display of the 
most astonishing feats will be made by gentlemen 
of distinguished talents in the exercise of the small 
sword, and the amusement of the evening will be 
terminated by a grand ball.. Each gentleman may 
bring with him two ladies. The favourite band of 
the Pandean Minstrels will again contribute to the 
amusement of the company. All the professors are 
invited to attend. The assault will begin precisely 
at six in the evening, at Mr. Auriol’s ball room, S. 
Sixth street, No. 64, on Saturday, the 22d instgnt. 














| Subscription one dollar. The refreshments will be 
' delivered in Italian and French fashion. 
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